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ster, and sustaining the will, a result they were
bound to reach, in any event, on other grounds.
The speech certainly produced a great sensation,
and was much admired, especially by the clergy,
who caused it to be printed and widely distrib-
uted. It did not impress lawyers quite so favor-
ably, and we find Judge Story writing to Chan-
cellor Kent that "Webster did his best for the
other side, but it seems to me altogether an ad-
dress to the prejudices of the clergy." The sub-
ject, in certain ways, had a deep attraction for
Mr. Webster. His imagination was excited by
the splendid history of the Church, and his conser-
vatism was deeply stirred by a system which,
whether in the guise of the Romish hierarchy, as
|                    the Church of England, or in the form of power-

ful dissenting sects, was, as a whole, imposing
by its age, its influence, and its moral grandeur.
Moreover, it was one of the great established bul-
warks of well-ordered and civilized society. All
this appealed strongly to Mr. Webster, and he
made the most of his. opportunity and of his
shrewdly-chosen ground. Yet the speech on the
Girard will is not one of his best efforts. It has
not the subdued but intense fire which glowed so
splendidly in his great speeches in the Senate. It
lacked the stately pathos which came always when
Mr. Webster was deeply moved. It was delivered
in 1844, and was slightly tinged with the pom-
pousness which manifested itself in his late years,

